BLOODY    HOMESTEAD
Between his teeth was a capsule containing fulminate of
mercury. Through lips puffed and bloody from blows,
Berkman muttered that he had hoped "to blow all in
the room to hell." This was too much for Leishman, who
fainted.
Berkman was borne off to jail and surgeons sum-
moned. Frick was the coolest person in the room.
Though terribly weakened from loss of blood, he did
not lose consciousness. He refused an anaesthetic and di-
rected the probing for the bullets. Both were extracted.
Propped upon pillows at his desk, Frick insisted upon
completing the day's work. Before entering the am-
bulance that was to carry him to his mansion in Home-
wood he dictated a public statement:
This incident will not change the attitude of the
Carnegie Steel Company toward the Amalgamated
Association. I do not think I shall die but whether
I do or not the Company will pursue the same policy
and it will win.
At home, he halted the stretcher bearing him past his
wife's bedroom and called "Don't worry, Ada, I'm all
right. I may come in later to say good-night. How is
the baby?"
His third child, Henry Clay Frick Jr., had been born
the day of the Homestead battle. The baby died August
3.
Two mornings after the death of the infant, Frick
left his home, against the advice of his physicians, and
rode into Pittsburgh in an open trolley car* At eight
o'clock, precisely, he seated himself at his desk and rang
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